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N ANCY SMITH, 


Hollywood’s popular publicity agent and 
incidentally one of the most charming, 
sincere and interesting women in the 
colony, sends me this one: 

“If you have an ‘o’ in the name, 
astrologers say you are a very fortunate 
person. If you have a couple of o's 
that is very good luck indeed. Looking 
at movie names with an alphabetical eye, 
we find: 

Douglass Montgomery is a lucky young 
man. With his first name, Robert, he 
has a quartet of ‘o’s.’ ; 

Miriam Hopkins has one ‘o’ to give 
her confidence. So have Ralph Morgan, 
Neil Hamilton, Willy Pogany. 

For a little girl, Cora Sue Collins does 
well with a couple of ‘o’s.’ Russ Columbo 
is lucky that way. And Roger Pryor. 


Even when Raquel Torres was known | 


as Billie Ostermann, she didn’t have to 
worry, since both surnames carried the 
magic letter. 

June Knight’s real nafhe is Margaret 
Rose Valliquette, so a rose by any name 
means one ‘o,’ anyway.” 


Frank Mitchell, of the screen comedy 
firm of Frank Mitchell and Jack Durant, 
wishes it to be thoroughly understood 


that in their kockabout antics neither 
has ever sustained a broken neck or a 
broken back! 

Aside from that they have practically 
done each other in on numerous 
occasions. 


The other day I saw Osgood Perkins 
sitting at a table in the Universal City 
studio cafe. He was reading and I re- 
membered the pleasure he had given me 
in his portrayal of the author in “Good- 
bye Again,” and in his characterization 
in “Uncle Vanya,” on the New York 
stage. 

Alice White, with whom I was lunch- 
ing, told me of the Hollywood director 
who asked Osgood Perkins what he had 
ever done on the stage. Asked him in 
an arrogant manner, furthermore. 

A friend, who happened to overhear 
this question, answered for Perkins: “If 
you don’t know, that shows your 
ignorance. He is considered by shoals 
of people America’s greatest actor.” 

I am one of the shoals. 
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The younger set step out: Joan Ben- 
nett and Gene Markey dancing at the 
Cocoanut Grove; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Pen- 
ner glimpsed at the Ascot automobile 
races; Marlene Dietrich and Josef von 
Sternberg at the Russian Eagle; Toby 
Wing and Jackie Coogan at the Para- 
mount studio cafe; Ruth Chatterton and 
Ralph Forbes at a preview of “The Foun- 
tain;” starring Ann Harding; Ginger 
Rogers and Lew Ayres at the fights; 
Melvyn Douglas leaving his luncheon at 
the Beverly Brown Derby to telephone 

his wife, Helen Gahagen, in New York; 
Lyle Talbot and Genevieve Tobin at the 
Santa Monica Beach Club. 


“Charles Laughton is noted for his 
quick’ wit. 
he other day someone asked him: 
“Which do you like better, Mr. 
Laughton, England or America?” 
“Mint juleps are good, too, aren’t 
they?” he answered. 


Censorship has made all the difference 
in the life of John Mack Brown. 


In Mae West’s new picture, now 
tentatively titled “A Belle of the ’90’s,” 
“Johnny” had an excellent part—the best 
one he has grabbed off the moving pic- 
ture bush, so far. 


But most of his scenes with the lush 
Mae landed on the cutting room floor, 
leaving him with little if anything to 
offer to the great American public. 

Disconsolately he wandered over to 
the Paramount cutting room recently and 
explained his chagrin. A genial cutter 
over there told him not to worry. His 
scenes were so good, they had been 
saved. 

So, John Mack Brown is giving a stag 
party this week and he will run himself 
and the beauteous Mae West in his 
scenes with her’ in his own projection 
room! 


Clara Bow may be glamorous on the 
screen, but she’s no great shakes with a 
needle and thread. 

However, this does not stop her from 

trying. She is making her own layette 
for the blessed event, which is approach- 
ing. 
“The least I can do for my baby is to 
make (his) or (her) clothes by hand,” 
smiled the lovely Clara, who is lovelier 
than ever. 

Ironically enough, she has been offered 
two screen roles the past few weeks. © 


Norman Foster has returned from the 
South Seas with several reels of native 
stuff. 

While in Papeete, Foster says he saw 
David Butler in “Conquering the 
Woman.” Dave gave up acting six years 
ago to become a director. 

Foster also saw “Three Bad Men,” 
which Victor McLaglen made six or 
seven years ago and a newsreel showing 
Lindbergh arriving in Paris on his sol 
flight! 

A little slow—these Tahitians! 


Joan Crawford and Clark Gable have 
started the ball rolling by telling what 
they think of each other. They have 
played in various pictures together. 

This is a dangerous’ precedent. 
Imagine what will happen if some of 
these other teams are asked to talk. 


Claire Dodd is one of the loveliest 
looking girls in the film colony. 1 saw 


her win the jack pot twice in two slot 
machines the other day. 

She is said to spurn publicity. . Her 
salary, therefore, is proportionately 
low. 


Austin Parker has a charming home in > 


Beverly Hills. A huge pine tree stands 


in front of the house, which he says was 
ng 


his reason for taking it. On a readi 
table in his drawing room, Mr. Parker 
has a house telephone, which brin 
colored house man running with 
ade or whisky and soda. “4 


Only a man would have a telephone on 
uv & a 


a library table. 


Fred Keating has swallowed 
canary. It’s one of his old 


is 


‘appeared in 


hie 
lemon- aps 


F ranx LAWTON, 
who is playing the title rote in “David 
Copperfield,” tells me he believes the 
Dickens picture will meet with the 
approval of the most *“dyed-in-the-wool 
Dickens addict. 

“They are leaving nothing to chance 
in this production,” he explained as we 
chatted in Anna May Wong’s drawing 
room, where we were having Chinese 
tea and rice cakes. 

“The costumes are being aged and 
Hugh Walpole is checking every detail. 


' I am appreciating Dickens for the first 


time in my life. I believe Americans 
have been better Dickensians than we 


British; at least you talk more about him - 


over here.” 
Remember Frank Lawton as the young 


son in “Cavalcade?” 


John Lodge, who is six foot three 
inches tall, has a bed especially made 
for him. It is seven feet in length. 

Watch your hat, Mr. Lodge. Lots of 
players have had to have their hat sizes 
increased after two or three good parts. 


Dear, dear. Bob Riskin is going to 
have to make a fight for the lady of his 
heart, Glenda Farrell, when he returns 
from that trip abroad. 


>» 


Glenda is in New York recovering 
from an appendectomy and receiving 
flowers every day from Ronald Simon, 
merchant prince of Manhattan. 

Riskin should be able to throw words 
and flowers to good advantage. He has 
earned the money from the former to 
buy the latter. 


Jack Holt says he doesn’t indulge in 
after theater snacks or cold suppers 
because he has to pay for them—with . 
indigestion. 


We have too many Browns, too many 
Williams and too many O’Briens in 
Hollywood. I mean in name only. 

Carl Laemmle, Jr., has just added an- 
other Williams by changing the name of 
Lee Crowe to Clark Williams. Come, 
come, Junior, where is your far-famed 
originality ? 

Williams, under the name of Crowe, 
several productions on 
Broadway and was finally discovered by 
David Werner, talent scout, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where Crowe was appear- 
ing in a theatrical performance. 


music in a den 


/to do an American dance __ 
“of dragons © 


. ‘ 
Do you like this one? 


Helen Mack — 
did a very difficult scene and°in order 
to encourage her, Director Marshall 
Neilan gave her a dollar bill, with this _ 
autograph around George Washington’s © 


head: “i cannot tell a lie; 
favorite actress.” 
These Irish! 


you are my © 


| Neppa HARRIGAN, 
actress wife of Walter Connolly, began 
her first Hollywood film role this week. _ 
She will appear as the secretary in “Tl | 
Fix It,” for Columbia. are _ 
When asked if shg met her husband on 
the stage, she replied: — 


“We were on tour with Margaret 
Anglin in “The Bronze Lady,” the first — 
time we met. I was suffering from a 
mild, but rather chronic case of tonsilitis — 
and to keep me going Mr. Connolly — 
brought me two bottles of milk daily. 
The romance started right there; he was 
so sympathetic—just as he still is. 

“Then I went to my home in the 
Adirondacks to recuperate, and he came 
up to visit. Once my family had met | 
him, Walter never stood a chance of 
getting away. If I hadn’t married him, 
they would. We were married right then 
and there!” Sees ae 


Gracie Allen postcards from Paris to 
Paramount: . a 
“Don’t sign Joe Penner. He ain’t 
worth much. A_ penner. for your 
thoughts. Ha! Ha! 


Here is one going the rounds of 
Hollywood: 

Zeppo Marx has 
business. 


Recently he called up Jack Warner 
and asked him if he could bring out a 
“find” for a test. — 


, Jack Warner set an hour and a day 
and told him he would be glad to look 
the would-be actor over. te 

At the appointed time, Zeppo and 
“find” appeared. ; 

The “find” went through the necessary _ 
routine for a test and when it was 
finished, Zeppo leaned back, sighed © 
deeply and said: 

“Isn’t he wonderful? Isn’t he colossal? _ 
ve gegen (ae 

“Not bad—not bad at all,” agreed Jack | 
Warner, in the level voice of [ Hie eto 
who is wondering what he will have to 
pay. “Who is he, Zeppo?” 

“I don’t know. I’m just practicing 
with him!” replied Zeppo, innocently. 


gone into the agency 


his — 


Having worked with George Hill 
throughout the filming of “Zander the 
Great,” nobody could have been more 
surprised than | to learn of his suicide. 
He is the last person in the world }t 
could connect with such morbidity. 

He was kind, good natured, sympa- 
thetic and considerate. If 1 had been 
asked to select a thoroughly normal 
and balanced human being, | should 
have chosen him in a comparatively _ 
short list. fe eee 

“Still waters run deep.” Emotionally, thes 
he may have been a seething volcano; __ 
outwardly, he was as calm as a Chinese 
philosopher. . eg ee a ee 3 

Who can solve the mystery of the : 
human heart? Nees 


pe sd) ape act 


Hollywood greets her? Beautiful Claire Owens, re 

cently discovered by a movie executive, has just 

been given a contract by M-G-M and is all set to 

Start out on her film career. Her first picture has 
not yet been announced. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 26, 
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In Columbia’s “Blind Date” lovely Ann Sothern wears this 

elaborate evening gown made of blue chiffon embroidered 

all over with iridescent blue sequins. Over the gown is a 
short jacket made entirely of shaded ostrich feathers. 


On the job. Although this looks like a carefully posed studio 
portrait of Director Irving Cummings, it’s really an action 
shot taken as he was busy rehearsing a scene in Fox’s 
“Grand Canary,” with Warner Baxter and Madge Evans. 


aw 
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ILM FLOWER 


By Edith Dietz 


ARLENE DIETRICH is one of 
M the most beautiful women in 
this or any other generation. 

Her flawless features are as exquisitely 
perfect as the fragile filigree on a Sat- 
suma cup. 

The strong modeling of her forehead 
and the classic chiseling of her nose, 
mouth and high cheek bones impart 
vigor and character to the crystal trans- 
parency of her flower-like face. 

Her deep, violet eyes retain the inno- 
cent, trusting expression of a little girl 
and her soft, reddish-gold curls heighten 
the illusion of extreme youth. She is 
an odd combination of the ingenuous 
jeunne fille and the worldly sophisticate. 

Marlene Dietrich has seen much of life 
through those glowing eyes. 

As Americans, it is practically impossi- 
ble for us to understand or appreciate 
the early life of this young girl. She 
was born in Berlin, the daughter of an 
army officer, whose goose-step drill was 
little less strict and austere than the 
discipline upon which he insisted for his 
growing daughter. 

Each morning she rose at an early 
hour, followed certain rules and formulas, 
ate certain food, took walks of a certain 
length, and was taught French along with 
her German. 

Very early, while still a little girl, “she 
showed a talent for music. This settled 
the course his daughter was to follow, 
in the mind of the Kaiser’s officer. He 
immediately took steps to entrust. this 
talent into the hands of trained musicians, 
who should foster and develop it. 

Marlene was a conscientious pupil, for 
she loved music. It was her life—and 
still is. She erpressed herself through 
her violin and was bending all her ener- 
gies to become an artist, when her career 
was cut short by a serious injury. 

Too much practice permanently inyured 
her delicate left hand—and her hope of 
becoming a concert violinst came to an 
abrupt close! 


fae was the 
beginning of a series of shattering, terri- 


' ble years, in which she saw the world 


she knew, the people she knew, the fa- 
ther she loved, her very country itself 
Swept along on a terrible wave of iron, 
bloodshed, feverish anxiety, despairs, 
hopes, death. ; 

Always and always more death! Until 
one day, she learned that her father, the 
brave captain of Hussars, had fallen on 
the field of battle! 

Marlene Dietrich never speaks of this 
terrible time—the blood bath of Ger- 
many. 2 

Friends introduced her to Max Rein- 
hardt, who told her of the importance of 
lightening the burdens of her people by 
entertaining them. 

From the first, it interested her, Not 
so much as her music, of course, yet 
there was a fascination in learning to 
portray a part. 

It took her awa from her 
from the thoughts ‘iat beat he 


—memories of those she had lost, grief 
for those who were gone. 


Day after day, she followed a routine 
of work and finally in that post-war 
Germany, which was as mad with the 


the German version of “Broadway,” 
which was followed by a musical show. 
She was on her way; she had taken her 
life in hand—and was moulding a new 
career. 


It was about this time that Josef von 
Sternberg discovered her in-a_ Berlin 


theater. After several wmsuccessful at- 
tempts to find someone to cast opposite 
Emil Jannings im the German production 
of “Blue Angel,” he brought Marlene 
Dietrich to the screen and changed her 
life! 


] HAVE two dis- 
tinct pictures of Marlene Dietrich in my 
mind. 

One of them is as she looked in “The 
Scarlet Empress,” so divinely resplendant 
that she touched one’s heart with her 
incredible beauty. 

The other is as she looked the other 
night at the Russian Eagle, a Hollywood 
cafe, where she likes to go occasionally 
for the odd dishes served there. 


On this night she was wearing a dark 
street costume of some sort, with a black 
tam-o-shanter, beneath which her golden 
hair gleamed and her violet eyes 
sparkled. 

She is lovelier off screen than on! Her 
face is more interesting, her expression 
more vivacious! 

In repose, there is a slightly melan- 
choly tingé to her features, but when she 
speaks, her whole face lights up, as if 
a flame had been kindled from within. 


With her intimate friends, and she has 
few others, she is natural, unaffected, 
brilliantly witty and charmingly young. 

With mere acauaintances or business 
associates, she is aloof, reserved and shy. 


Sue knows the 


secret of resignation and therefore toler- 
ance. 

“I am without philosophy,” she Says. 
“I am convinced there is a fore-ordained 
and unalterable destiny. I am not where 
I am, what I am or who I am because I 
planned it. I never planned to do or be 
anything at all. I know that circum- 
stances molded me according to the 
available material and that I had nothing 
to do with that material.” 


The violin is her first love and she 
plays often, although never compositions 
as difficult as she would like to master. 


She is an excellent cook and often has 
her friends in to enjoy the various dishes 
she prepares so expertly. 


Her most violent ‘critics confess tnat 
she is an excellent trouper. 


She has as inexhaustible fund of en- 
ergy, which outdistances everyone with 
whom she works. 


She has few superstitions, yet insists 
on wearing feathers of some sort in eack 
one of her pictures. 


Her favorite flowers are white—es- 
pecially tuberoses—which are found in 
her home and dressing room almost con- 
tinuously. She uses delicate perfumes 
and her favorite gem is a star sapphire. 

She admits that she knows nothing of 
the value of money and surrounds her 
little daughter, Maria, with every luxury. 
Incidentally, she keeps the child pro- 
tected by a changing staff of body 
guards. 

Her husband, Rudolf Sieber, is a 
prominent film director in Germany. He 
is allowed only a short stay in this coun- 
try in a year. 

She likes circus performers, apple 
streud], Sudermann, roulette, ocean voy- 
ages and the poetry of Heine. 


He R little 


daughter is her great pride and delight, 
and while she is a fatalist and does not 
believe in trying to arrange a career for 
her child, she allowed the little one to 
play with her in the first scenes of “The 
Scarlet Empress.” Also she is giving 
the little gir] every educational advantage 
and recently leased a beach house for 
which she paid $1,500 a month in order 
that Maria could have a lovely place 
close to the sea for the summer. 
She often quotes this quatrain from 
Omar, which sums up her philosophy: 
Into this Universe, and why, not know- 
ing, 
Nor whence, like Water, willy-nilly 
. flowing, 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blow- 
ing.” 
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Southern girls like Miriam Hopkins 
(left), Tallulah Bankhead (circle) 
and Gertrude Michael are rated as 
the most beautiful in the world by. 
a noted Hollywood director, but 
they have to learn a new language 


before they face the camera. 


“You-All’ Hasn’t a Chance in the Movies 


HE casting di- 
rector appraised 
the lovely girl entering his office. 
Almost perfect, he mused, as he 


studied her fluffy blond hair, her 
limpid blue eyes, a thin, delicate 
nose, warm lips that smiled invit- 
ingly, a well proportioned figure, 
and streamlined legs. 

“Where are you from?” he asked. 

“Ah’m from daown Saouth— 
New Orleans way,” drawled the 
girl in that ingratiating manner 
which has won so many a Yankee 
man under a full Southern moon. 

Not so the casting director. He 
straightened up and froze up. 
“Southerner?” he shot forth. “Sorry, 
we can’t use you.” ; 

Hollywood directors and produc- 
ers cringe, shudder and turn away 
when a lovely girl turns on her 
Southern drawl. Those dulcet tones 
may be a pleasure in the drawing 
room but they’re just a nuisance 
on the sound stage. 

The explanation of this antipathy 
‘on the part of movie producers was 
given by Phyllis Loughton, a for- 
mer director of the Jesse Bonstelle 
players in Detroit, now in charge 
of training Paramount’s Junior Con- 
tract players. 


6b 
ey P RODUCERS 


don’t like Southern accents,” she 
explained, “because they are diffi- 
cult to understand. Pretty, sweet 
and musical though they may be, 
there’s no escaping the fact that it’s 
difficult to understand a true South- 
ern accent. 

“Aside from that, there’s an ar- 


f 


tistic consideration. Most plays 
are cosmopolitan and universal in 
theme. One Southern accent in a 
cast would spoil the illusion. If 
the play should be Southern in lo- 
cale the difficulty is just as great. 
It would be almost impossible to 
cast it completely and adequately 
with Southern actors. It’s better 
to have none than a hodge podge.” 

Does this deficiency -keep the 
Southern girl out of pictures? This 
time the answer is no—emphatically 


no, according to Fred Datig, Para-. 


mount’s casting director. He may 
not like her accent, but he does pre- 
fer her beauty from a photographic 
point of view. 


nt 

BELIEVE 
that in the lower Mississippi Valley 
can be found the most beautiful 
girls in America,” said Datig in 
discussing the chances of a South- 
ern girl in motion pictures. “And 


when you say that, you're saying 
they are the most beautiful girls in 
the world, for American girls are 
more beautiful than those of any 
other race.” 

It is this superior natural charm 
which gives the Southern girl-a 
chance to overcome her accent. 
Without this endowment, the route 
to cinema fame might prove too 
difficult, for first she must lose her 
accent. And that takes time, pa- 
tience and study, observes Miss 
Loughton, who, among other things, 
takes care of eliminating that Dixie 
drawl from Paramount players’ 
voices. ; 

“A girl of normal intelligence and 
industry can acquire a normal ac- 


By George Johnson 


cent in from six to twelve months 
of voice study,” said Miss Lough- 
ton. “The Southern girl must first 
learn to recognize the difference 
between her tones and those of a 
person with a conventional accent. 
As soon as she can tell that differ- 
ence, half the battle is won. 

“Southerners are lip lazy. Once 
they start moving those lips and 
talking fast they are well on the 
road to victory and before they 
know it they have lost their accent.” 

Like Casting Director Datig, 
Miss Loughton believes a Southern 
girl with ambitions to be a movie 
star will find it well worth her 
while to cure her accent. Her natu- 
ral charms will enable her to make 
up the time she loses on vocal les- 
sons. “The majority of Southern 
girls have an inherent charm, grace 
and poise that Northern girls don’t 
possess. Once they lose their ac- 
cent, they can go far in pictures." 

And, as a matter of fact, many a 
Southern girl has. Tedious and 
trying though it has been, they’ve 
slaved to master a new way of 
speaking, and have succeeded so 
well there’s hardly a trace of old 
Dixie left in their voices. . 


Ar THE ‘top 


of the cinema famous who origi- 
nated in Dixie is Miriam Hopkins. 
One would hardly suspect her of 
having been born and educated in 
Savannah, Ga. When she went 
North to school, she drawled in 
the most approved Georgian 
fashion, but when she became inter- 


ested in dramatics, she set to work 
on her accent and overcame it. 

Though not recently on _ the 
screen, Tallulah Bankhead is an- 
other who had to forget her South- 
ern accent before she achieved the- 
atrical success. Many years in 
England have trained her to speak 
with the broadest of a’s. She hailed 
originally from Alabama as does 
many another film celebrity. 

Gertrude Michael’s home town 
was Talladega, Ala. She was edu- 
cated at the University of Alabama 
and while studying music at the 
University of Cincinnati she be- 
came interested in the Stuart Walk- 
er Repertory company, where she 
took her first vocal lessons only a 
few years ago. There is still a 
trace of Dixie in her tones. 

She becomes quite embarrassed 
when someone calls her Southern 
because of her accent. “It’s been 
so hard to overcome that accent,” 
she says, “and I like to think I’ve 
done it. But sometimes, when I’m 
excited or tired, I slip back a little. 
It’s easy to speak in the best stage 
manner, however, in a fast wise- 
cracking role like I have in ‘The 
Notorious Sophie Lang.’” 


Not so fortunate was the orchid 
of the screen, Corinne Griffith. This 
beautiful star from New. Orleans 
has yet to master the speech tempo 
required in talkies, though she has 
done plays and studied hard in 
hopes of a comeback. 


: Lizss heart- 


breaking, because she’s just be- 
ginning her career, is the experi- 
ence of Clara Lou Sheridan, a Para- 
mount junior player, For a year 


this attractive girl has been in Hol- 
lywood forced to content herself 
with bit parts. As yet, her voice 
tells everyone she hails from Den- 
ton, Tex., and until it sounds oth- 
erwise she'll continue her course 
at the Paramount school. 

Randolph Scott, native Virginian, 
talked in typical Southern fashion 
when he came to Hollywood to try 
his luck at the movies. Eight 
months’ study at the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse taught him an- 
other style of talking, and convinced 
producers he was ready for the 
screen. 

Dick Powell says he forgot his 
Arkansas tones by leaving Fayette- 
ville while still young, associating 
with Northern people, and studying 
their enunciation. He attributes 
much of his success to the necessity 
of his telling stories as a master of 
ceremonies. He has had to speed 
up his speech, although it’s still not 
so fast as he’d like. 

Of course, that Southern accent‘ 
isn’t always a handicap. A voice 
teacher wouldn’t get very far, for 
instance, telling M-G-M she wanted 
to take the Covington, Ken., out of 
Una Merkel’s speech. That broad 
accent, a sure fire laugh provoker, 
is one of the reasons Una has a 
contract at a fat salary with thai 
studio, 


And then there’s that famous but- 
ler of pictures. No one’s really been 
able to figure out just what kind of 
an accent he has. Nobody’s been 
able to understand it—or change it. 
Yet everyone loves it. It must be 
Southern, because Stepin Fetchit 
hails from Key West, Fla.—at least 
that’s what this interviewer thought 
he said. 
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Sea---and How ~ 


By the Hollywood Reporter 


Dear Editor: 


MAN by 
the name 


of Jack Hardy called me up and 
asked me if I wouldn’t like to take 
a cruise. 


T had met Mr. Hardy only once 
— but I have a weakness for cruises, 
so I promptly said: “Yes.” 

Too late, I remembered I had no 
yachting cap, pea-jacket, dungarees 
cr duffel-bag. 

Furthermore, I didn’t know the 
difference between a jib and a luff, 
a davit and a starboard, but I 
laughed that off. 

John Barrymore didn’t either, 
when he bought his yacht. 

Moreover, I didn’t krtow where 
Wwe were going. 

I didn’t even know whose yacht 
we were going on! 

But I’m not one to fuss. Once 
I put my shoulder to the wheel— 
even the wheel of a yacht—TI leave 
all care behind. 

Besides, you’d be surprised how 
few invitations I’ve ever had to go 
bounding off on the main! 

I haven’t a- yachty look, appar- 
ently. 

Fortunately I have a wooly sports 
costume, of sorts. I remembered 
reading that when all else fails, one 
is safe enough to wear such things 
at sea. 

I didn’t feel particularly safe, as 
I put it on. Incidentally, it smelled 


of moth balls. 
A ND here was 


I embarked on 2n undertaking in 
which I didn’t even know the name 
of the owner. 

For all I knew, it was the Corsair, 
with’ J. P. at the helm. 


I was told to be ready at -7 in 
the evening. 

This hour didn’t seem nautical. 
Boats usually leave ports either at 
noon or midnight to accommodate 
wedding parties, don’t they? 

Contrary to all reports of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 
geles is not a seaport. Neither is 
Hollywood. 

So I was not surprised when Mr. 
Hardy called for me in an automo- 
bile. It was some 20 miles to the 
port. 

Besides, we were not going there. 
Our first stop was San Pedro. 

I began finding things out almost 
immediately. In the first place I 
was not going on a yacht at all. 
No, mine is not a yachty face, but 
that didn’t keep it from falling. 

I was going on a ship I’ve prac- 
tically been brought up with—the 
RUTH ALEXANDER. % 


Mind you, I have nothing against 
her—except I know her too well. 


Good heavens, RUTH and I are 
old pals. Didn’t I go to Seattle on 
her one time and didn’t I get nearly 
washed into the sea off the Santa 
Rosa Islands, trying to retrieve an 
old lady’s purse with $75 in it, 
which she had dropped overboard 
while clutching her hat in a stiff 


gale? 
M. ONSIEUR 


Hardy turned out to be somewhat 
of a pessimist. 

He asked me how I felt about 
swinging up ladders in mid-ocean? 

A stationary ladder leaning 
against the side of a barn is my- 
speed, but I jauntily assured him 
my foot was as sure as the Rock 
of Ages. 

He said the Ruth Alexander was 


e 


out after shadows. She is, in fact, 
the floating studio on which Colum- 
bia is engaged in filming scenes 
for “The Captain Hates the Sea.” 
Her mission is to cruise around 
picking up bits of today’s sunlight 
and shadow that will dovetail per- 
fectly with yesterday’s ditto—sort 
of like making a jig-saw puzzle. So 
far she has cruised Mainly in the 
vicinity of Catalina. 


I; DIDN’T 
sound very sensible to me, but I 
am often accused of having a na- 
ture close to the ground. 


Finally I asked him whom we had 
on board as shipmates. 


_At that he became as enthusias- 
tic as a press agent. 


“Now, I’ll tell, without any help 
from Mrs. Rothstein,” he said. 


“Here is a list of the Princinal 
passengers and if you don’t like 
them, you’re not used to million- 
dollar people: 


“Louis Milestone, John Gilbert, 
Fred Keating, Victor McLagien; 
Wynne _ Gibson, Florence Rice, 
Walter Connolly, John Wray, Alli- 
son Skipworth, Leon Errol, Walter 
Catlett, Victor Potel, Claude Gi!- 
lingwater, Emily Fitzroy, Arthur 
Treacher.” 

_ “Miillion-doliar people! You mean 
hundred-million-dollar people, don’t 
you?” T asked, thinking it was. all 
a joke. 

“That’s the ship’s roster and 
there are 100 others. The captain 
of the ship is Fred Nystrom, but 
the passengers give the orders— 
especially Louis Milestone. Keep 
out of his way; he’s been at sea for 
two. weeks and the Catalina Islands 
are getting in his hair. ieee 


Ay LONG last, 
just as we were getting used to the 


squeak of the cordage around the. 


docks, along came a nifty red 
launch with a crowd of passengers 
who wanted to get to telephones 
in order to let. their wives, hus- 
bands and boy and girl friends 
know they were still at sea. 

After another hour or two, we 
boarded her and took off into the 
black waters of the Pacific: At 
last we came alongside the Ruth 
Alexander and there, sure enough, 
was the swinging ladder—looking 
as wet as a lifeguard after a swim. 
It was much worse than I expected 
and only six strong men kept me 
from drinking the briny deep! 


I crawled up the ladder and fell 
into the arms of Leon Errol! 


He was innocently waiting for 
his mail—but he got me! 


His legs buckled under him in 
better shape than you have ever 
seen them and he put on a comedy 
surprise scene that would have got 
him a raise in salary if the cameras 
had been turned toward us instead 
of out to sea. 


There, dear Editor, that’s Holly- 
wood for you! 


You go out on an innocent cruise 
and find a moving picture company 
on location. It’s ever thus. Do I 
get a vacation? No! 


As I brushed myself off and Leon 
Errol. flicked the moth balis from 
his nostrils and the mud from his 
first mate’s sleeve, I looked up and 
into the eyes of John Gilbert, who 
roared with laughter and wanted 
me to go away from there so he 
could kid Errol. He looks like 
Cellini would have looked without 
a beard. 


An odd looking steward in a 
white jacket took me to my cabin, 
which had four beds in it! 


When I came up on deck again 
everyone was standing about in 
evening clothes, looking very swank, 
and party-ish. 

Several of them were grouped 
under the lights and Fred Keating 
was doing his card tricks for a 
lady who was much too smart for 


him, despite her pretense at dumb- 
ness. 


Her name was Allison Skipworth 
and when she turned the tables on 
that ace magician, Keating, was he 
surprised? 

_ Later, she told me she had prac- 
ticed that trick for hours on deck, 
while she had nothing else to do. 
In fact, she said she believed the 


Wrigley’s 


John Gilbert smiles through a porthole, and Wynne Gibson 
has her hair dressed on the deck of the “Ruth Alexander.” 


Ruth Alexander was first cousin. to 
the ship in “Outward Bound” and 
that all the Passengers were dead 
and didn’t know it. She asked me 
if I didn’t feel dead—and I had io 
confess, after the Swinging ladder 
episode, I felt pretty numb from 
the neck down. She said she never 
expected to get off the boat; she 
thought they were all doomed to 
stay on board, looking for sun- 
beams for the rest of their naturai 
lives. 


Tuar night I 


slept in two of the four beds, and 
the next morning had just started 
on my constitutional around the 
deck when who should come along 
in his captain’s uniform but Walter 
Connolly. 


Everybody — sat around, wait- 
ing for the sun to get in a proper 
location to continue the shots of 
the day before. Louis Milestone 
told the captain what to do and he 
cruised around, full steam ahead; 
reverse engines; full steam ahead, 
reverse engines, until he was dizzy 
and so was the crew, most of whom 
had never put to sea before. 


A LL this time 


we were abeam, athwart, astern and 
avast; from binnacle to bilge, from 
boom to bowsprit, from gooseneck 
to halyards, we were lying to. We 
took soundings, we sheered, we 
tacked and we veered, but when 
the sun was in one spot we were 
in another, and when the shadows 
sneaked up on us we had too much 
Catalina Island at our stern. Mr. 
castle interfered with 
Mr. Milestone’s cameraman and the 
British Navy anchored a cruiser 
off our shrouds. 


Gulls screamed at us because the 
food was bad, and Mr. Harry Cohn 
paced back and forth in his office 
at the Columbia studios wondering 
whether his “Captain Hates the 
Sea” cast, costing him thousands 
of dollars a day, would ever get 
through with the danged picture 
and get off the boat! 


You will be glad to know that I 
am very comfortable, but there are 
no signs of our finishing “The Cap- 
tain of the Sea” for some time to 
come. In the meantime, I am here 
with all these interesting people, 
chasing sunbeams and Saving tele- 
staph tolls and air mail stamps for 
you. 

Yours for a long cruise, 


THE HOLLYWOOD 
REPORTER 
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MOVIE Important Personalities 


Bring Luster to 


MENUS the New Films 


It takes a wise hird to 
make good in the movies. 
These two have important 
ee roles in Walt Disney’s 
a ee oe oe Silly Symphony “Peculiar 
* = : Bie es ss Penguins.” 


Virginia Bruce has resumed 
her interrupted screen career 
by playing the title role in 
“Jane Eyre” for Monogram. 
She has been signed 

to a five-year con- 

tract by M-G-M. 


~ 


. Sek SS Ae « a x s cs The Sphinx and ail the 


: lamour of ancient Egypt 
A serious romance. Beautiful Ann Harding and Ste the fascinating Psat 
Brian Aherne are to appear in the new film, “The ground for Claudette Col- 
Fountain,” directed by John Cromwell for R-K-O 


; , ay Se BS RRO eS bert, who stars in Cecil B. 
from Charles Morgan’s best selling novel. Se de Mille’s elaborate new 


picturization of “Cleo- 
patra.” 


2 
* 
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Never bring 
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y Career 


ome with Me 


By Grace Wilcox 


EL EN 
TWELVE- 


| TREES, in a white sailor blouse 


and dark blue slacks, sat across 
from me at the luncheon table in 
the semi-tropical garden of her 
Beverly Hills home. : 

Water in the blue-tiled swimming 
pool sparkled, bright wicker and 
chintz chairs accentuated the bril- 
liant notes of the hybiscus, plum- 
bago and Scotch broom; the exotic 
effect of the banana -and avacado 
trees. 

Above us towered the Spanish- 
Moorish home with its twin tow- 
ers, its insets of bright tiles around 
the doors, its outside stairway of 
weathered wood and its balcony. 
Nearby was a tiny little pool, a 
slide, a swing and a sand pile, all 
telling of the child who shared this 
lovely spot and who now slept up- 
stairs on a screened porch. 

I mused, as I sat there, of the 
hundreds of girls who have come 
to Hollywood and who are yet to 
come, and whose goal is such a 
home as this. They see photo- 
graphs and read about these 
charming, calm surroundings and 
they, too; want a Spanish house, a 
swimming pool, a tropical garden, 
a husband, a career—even a baby. 

Who can blame them?* 

Certainly not Helen Twelvetrees, 
who, of all the people I have met 
in. Hollywood, seems most appreci- 
ative and grateful for a husband, a 
home, a baby and.a career. 

Notice that I put the career last. 
So does Helen Twelvetrees. De- 
spite the fact that she has recently 
signed a flattering contract with 
Fox Films and_is safely launched 
on the second episode of her asso- 
ciation with this hectic business, 
her husband and her son continue 


to come: first. 
As WE © par- 


took of cold cuts and salad, served 
on porcelains in Spanish colors— 


Lady in White: A charming ~ 
picture of lovely Helen 
Twelvetrees. The actress. is 
gowned in the fashion of the 
Nineties—d¥op shoulders, lace 
ruffles,, a fluttering fan and 
yards and yards of diaphan- 
ous skirt. 


blue, gold, brick-red and black} 
studied this young. and demure 
woman who has won so much from 
life. The sun, sifting through the 
leaves, touched her heart-shaped 
face and lost its arrows in the gold 
of her hair. 


There are hundreds of faces more 
beautiful, but there are none with 
that ‘same poignant expression: 
that look—-which takes Helen 
Twelvetrees’ face out of the class 
you label “pretty” and puts it with 
the rare type which has upset the 
applecarts of nations. 


There is an element of tragedy 
there. I cannot explain it, but i+ 
is there in life as on the screen. 
Even when she smileseyou see that 
shadow of tragedy lingering in her 
eyes. 

We talked of many things for I 
was, naturally enough, ' trying to 
lead her into some subject which 
would conquer her reserve. 


“What a beautiful play spot you 
have made for your child,” I said at 
length, “nodding towards the slide 
and the sand pile.” 


“And what fun I had doing it!” 
she answered softly. “What a joy 
my baby is! And what a blessing! 
After all, there is nothing like 2 
baby to keep a woman’s feet on 
the ground and her romantic ideas 
concentrated on her husband and 
her own fireside.” 


i VENTURED 
again. “So many. women tell me 
that. they cannot think of having 
children while they are building 
their careers,” I suggested. 

“That,” she replied, “is because 
home and family have different 
values for different women. 


“With some women the home is 
first’ and is never sacrificed for a 
career. If they can have both, well 
and good, but if Junior has the 
measles. or. the plumbing is leaking 
a stream all over the Oriental rugs, 
the career has to wait until the do- 
mestic troubles are settled. 


“A second type will. walk away 
from any home crisis, no matter 
what it is, and let it take care of 
itself while she attends to the de- 
mands. of her profession. 


“There is a third—and very rare 
—woman who seems to have a 
magic touch that enables her to fit 
the career of homemaker, wife and 
mother into her professional work 
so perfectly that the two always 
synchronize smoothly. 


4 “The last”—she made an expres- 
Sive gesture—“are the truly: great. 
They have to have rare character to 
accomplish the feat in Hollywood. 


“It is impossible for two per- 
sons living in the intimacy of do- 
mesticity and Marriage not to be 
slightly jealous of each other—if 
they care! 


_“OFf course, jealousy should be 
discouraged, but it is a human 
weakness and I personally do not 
believe it possible to be terribly in 
love and not be somewhat jealous!” 


I LOOKED for 
the snake in this paradise, but 
didn’t see it and she answered my 
unspoken question about her own 
affairs. 


“You want to know what I do 
about jealousy,” she smiled. “I 
can see questions leaping in your 
eyes. 


“Well—I never bring my career 
home with me! 


“I never mention pictures to my 
husband! I never speak of a scene, 
a set, my hopes, fears or illusions. 
Nor my leading man! 


“I live two lives—one with my 
husband and young son; another 
in the studios. I keep them entire- 
ly separate, except that as my hus- 
band is a theatrical agent, I some- 
times ask his advice about con- 
tracts or things of that sort. 


“He is very anxious to have me 
Succeed and is willing to do any- 


ee a 


thing he can for me. If I want a 
career, it is all right with him—but 
I. don’t think he would appreciate 
my talking about it all the time! 


“When I am at home, I talk and 
think about the things that inter- 
est both of us. He doesn’t mind 
pictures, but certainly he knows a 
lot about other things—and I’m 
sure finds many: subjects more in- 


teresting.” 
A BiG. red 


Irish setter ambled across ‘the 
lawns and Helen Twelvetrees intro- 
duced “Red Duke.” 


“Red Duke” so far as I am con- 
cerned, is the most lovable dog in 
the colony—and I have met any 
number of them. 


His golden brown eyes looked 
into mine, he saluted me with a 
damp tongue on the chin and we 
were friends. If I lived in the 
country, “Red Duke” would be 
missing from his kennel some dark 
night! 


After she had sent the splendid 
dog away with a servant, Helen 
Twelvetrees resumed: 


“We are all more or less pos- 
sessed by inferiority complexes. 
None of us are quite sure of our- 
selves—even the vainest woman has 
her moments of uncertainty. I have 
never known a screen star who 
hasn’t suffered qualms when com- 
paring herself with some other girl. 


“If my husband comes: home and 
raves about some beautiful woman 
he has met in his business, I’m go- 
ing to wonder if he is falling in love 


with her. Mind you, I won’t want 
to do this, but I will. It is hyman 
nature, 


“If I come home and tell him 
about my attractive vis-a-vis in the 
picture we are doing, he will won- 
der if I am vitally interested. 


“Such subjects are better left 
alone. It is much safer to talk 


‘about the baby!” 


A wuirte. 


CLAD nurse appeared to tell us we 
could see little Jack Woody, Helen 
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Twelvetrees’ twenty - one - month- 
old son. 

He was just stretching himself 
from his midday nap and was 
clutching an old fan photograph of 
his mother. 

Jackie found this relic several 
weeks ago among some old things 
stored away and took it. It has re- 
placed his woolly bear in his affec- 
tions. 

Oddly enough, the picture is one 


Young Master Jack Woody 

was fresh from his crib when 

he posed with his mother, 

Helen Twelvetrees, for this 
picture. 


of the most unattractive of Helen 
Twelvetrees’ photographs, but it 
has some hidden charm for her 
son. 


“I am going on with my career 
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usband” 


—Helen Twelvetrees 


because of this young man,” she 
said, as she lifted him from his bed. 
“In these days it is very hard for 
any husband to make a lot of money 
and I want to help give our son all 
we can. I am good and strong 
and the only business I know is 
the picture or stage business, so I’ve 
decided to get together a bank ac- 
count for our boy. Maybe it will 
spoil him, but at least it will edu- 
cate him. 


Helen Twelvetrees with “Red 
Duke” sitting by her swim- 
ming pool. 


bb 
Lee is very 


different here in Hollywood from 
what it used to be. When I first 
came here in 1929, a distinctly do- 
mestic life was unheard of among 
the stars. 


“Husbands, wives and children 
had to be kept in the background 
and everyone was intent on show- 
ing off. Clothes for openings and 
social events of major importance 
cost a fortune If we were to succeed 
on the screen, we had to show off. 
It was part of the business. 


“Now, half-the stars are domes- 
tic and have children. Nor is this 
all. . They advertise the fact and a 
nursery is an important wing in 
every home. When I visit my 
friends and they visit me with the 
children, I always think of the 
change and feel that it has been a 
happy one. 


“I gave up a $50,000 RKO con- 
tract in order to have a child! I 
have never regretted it—although 
it took me off the screen and out 
of the studios for two years. 


Bei 


TWELVETREES has the oddest 
name in pictures. It was the name 
of her first husband and she re- 
tains it, because she had made a 
name for herself with it and be- 
cause it is so unique and different. 


She was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, on Christmas day; educated 
in Brooklyn Heights Seminary; 
completed her studies at the Art 
Students’ League and Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. 

On the screen, she has had a 
meteoric career, first as a Fox play- 
er in several pictures inc!uding 
“Blue Skies’ and “Words and Mu- 
sic.” Then with Pathe as a star 
in such pictures as “The Grand 
Parade,” “Millie” and “Her Man.” 

She retired from the screen for 
a year and returned to play oppo- 
site Maurice Chevalier in “A Bed- 
time Story.” 2 
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OH NURSE 


with the show” spirit, Miss Rock 


it ALL Hollywood, 
perhaps, mo one 
has looked oftener and deeper into 
the souls of the film great than 
Lillian Rock, the nurse in charge 
of the Paramount Emergency 
Hospital for the past 10 years. 


The great lovers, the sturdy “he- 
men,” the tempestuous sirens, and 
the treacherous villains of the films 
have all been to Miss Rock for 
ministrations. She has tended them 
for the little things that upset their 
dispositions—colds, cuts, headaches 
and heartaches, as well as for the 
more serious wounds that occur un- 
expectedly in making pictures. 

Her’s is a job that any girl would 
give her life for, because she’s 
treated Maurice Chevalier, tended 
Clark Gable, and been sung to by 
Bing Crosby. She is, perhaps, the 
only one to whom Mae West has 
not addressed, “Come up and see 
me sometime,” for Mae is one of 
the few great stars at Paramount 
who at one time or another hasn’t 
visited Miss Rock for treatment. 

But how do the stars act? What 
are they really like? And what do 
they say when they are depressed 
by illness or have flirted momentar- 
ily with death? 

“Most of the stars are very nice— 
not actors—just humans and reg- 
ular persons,” insists Miss Rock. 
“They don’t dramatize md magnify 
their sickness. The moment they 
step inside this door they become 
patents and wait their turns like 
anyone else. It’s first come first 
served here. The only exception 
is an emergency accident. Then, 
whether it’s a clerk or Claudette 
Colbert that’s waiting, the injured 
person comes first. The stars have 
always been the 
first to step 
as'de.” ‘ 

As Miss Rock 
recounted her ex- 
periences at the 
Paramount hospi- 
tal, two unmis- 
ta-able cenclu- 
sions arose — the 
ever-present haz- 
ards confronting 
a movie star in 
his work, and the 
firm adherence of 
the film colony to 
the “on with the 
show” tradition of 
the theater. You 
may have read 
with skepticism 
about the injuries 
stars suffer in 
their work and 
wondered if they 
we-en’t exagger- 
ated. 

“Not so,” pro- 
tests Miss Rock. 
“Why during one 
picture in a dug- 
out scene a heavy 
beam fell on Cary 
Grant’s face. It 
might have killed 
him He was so covered with 
grime we could hardly find the cut. 
I still don’t see how he escaped a 
permanent scar. But as we dressed 
his gaping wound, he said only, 
‘Guess I can’t take it.’” 


= 
” 


Or THE same spirit 
is Bing Crosby. “He’s a swell per- 
son,” observes Miss Rock. “Just 
a regular fellow—nice and unas- 
suming. ‘He sprained his wrist while 
mak ng ‘She Loves Me Not.’ The 
pain was shooting through his arm. 
It couldn’t help twisting the smile 
from his face. I applied a bandage 
to ease the pain and dressed it so 
it wouldn’t show in the camera. All 
the time I was hurriedly fixing him 
up, he was crooning some of those 
songs that he’s se famous for. 
Wen I finished, he rushed back to 
work. 

“On the same picture Miriam 
Hopkins sprained her ankle. She 
fretted, it’s true—not about the 
stabbing twinges from the sprain 
but about holding up. production. 
She was splendid—and not at all 
fussy. 

in further support of the “on 


( be" aT wen 
GC AarMncMre 


alluded to the courageous fortitude 
of Lilyan Tashman. “She was a 
very jolly person and didn’t seem 
to have a care in the world. She 
was always joking and laughing. 
Of course, her fatal sickness 
wouldn’t have come to my atten- 
tion, though she frequently came 
in at Paramount for minor things. 
She must have known but you'd 
never have guessed it by her at- 
titude. Not once did she let on she 
was fatally ill.” 


Clark Gable won Miss Rock’s ad- 
miration for his quiet reserve and 
persistance to duty. “When he was 
at Paramount for a picture, I 
treated him several times a day 
for a serious sore throat. It pained 
him to talk. But helped by the gar- 
gles and sprays I administered in 
his dressing room and on the set, 
he fought through to finish the pic- 
ture. Immediately afterwards, his 
temperature mounted, and he came 
down with a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. Clark Gable’s the nice, 
quiet type, and you believe him 
when he says, ‘I don’t see why peo- 
ple make all this fuss over me.’” 


Miss Rock ranks George Raft 
and Gary Cooper as serious rivals 
of Clark Gable in quietness. “Gary 
has a bad knee,” explaines Miss 
Rock. “Whenever it-bothers him 
after a fall or a bump in a picture, 
he comes in for a bandage or a 
baking. He doesn’t complain at 
all, saying ‘Okay’ to everything.” 

George Raft, according to Miss 
Rock, is even more subdued than 
Cooper. “He says practically noth- 
ing. In fact, he lets his valet do 
most of the talking.” 


A REAL emergency 
arose one day. “There was an ex- 
cited phone call from a stage and 
a flurry of nervous people sur- 


rounding an injured man: Blood 
was streaming down his face,” said 
Miss Rock. “It was Maurice Che- 
valier. He had fallen and been 
cut during the filming of the house- 
top number in ‘Paramount on 
Parade.’ His pain must have been 
severe. But as the doctor inserted 
the needle and sewed up his cut, 
Chevalier only twisted his mouth 


into that typical, wry grin of his } 


and replied to every remark in his 
inimitable way, ‘All right, doktor.” 
“We got well acquainted after 
that. He was very quiet—but a 
darling. It was always madame 
this and madame that, as I fixed the 
blisters he raised playing golf or 
baked the arm he hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident. You know the 
way he’d say it—with that funny 
accent of his and a cute smile.” 
But while the bulk of her work 
ig serious, there are lighter mo- 
ments at the Paramount emergency 
hospital. They are supplied by the 
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LILLIAN ROCK 


Bing Crosby 
sprained his wrist 
while making a 
picture and, as 
the studio nurse 
applied. a band- 
age, the crooner 
kept warbling bits 
from some of the 
songs which he 
has made famous. 


“During one picture he and Zasu 
Pitts were knocked unconscious by 
a premature explosion. They were 
rushed-to the hospital from loca- 
tion. But it wasn’t serious. The 
shock just made them silly. You 
can imagine how funny it was to 


wildly wringing her hands and ut- 
tering nonsense in one room, and 
Wallace Beery amusingly trying to 
piece together what happened to 
comedians, who, him in another. It was like a mad- 
Miss Rock says, house.” 
are usually as Eddie Cantor always laughed at 
funny off the trouble. “When he was making 
Screen as on— ‘Kid Boots’ he had a sore throat 
though sometimes that brought him in for treatment. 
: more tantalizing. Before he’d say how his throat 

Jack Oakie holds the record for felt, he’d always run through the 
clowning. Whether it’s a sore musical scales—mi, mi, mi, —like 
throat or a cold, he rattles on. singers do, and then rush to the 
Behave and be quiet,” Miss Rock window. If no one had stopped to 
will command, as she tries to spray listen, he’d say ‘Not so good today’ 
his throat. “Aw, now,” objects and submit to the swabbing. Then 
Oakie, ‘you wouldn’t know I was he’d gargle—to music.” 
ssi if I did keep quiet. oe gotta) when Harpo Marx, the silent 
- cae know I’m not dead. member of the Marx foursome, 

“He’s an awful tease, too,” admits left after being treated by Miss 
Miss Rock. “Sometimes he goes Rock, one of the waiting patients 
out to the waiting room and in- asked excitedly, “Can he really 
hepa reap as ‘Dr. Oakie.’ tatk?” 

e’d go ahead and treat the pa- « ” ; 
tients if I didn’t rush out to stop Pag sale gerne gis 7 
ais hi : ,, scribing his symptoms.” 

And while Miss Rock wouldn’t — wo¢ every laughmaker is buoyant 
admit it, the sly smile on her face 14 carefree off the screen. Ned 
ewer 4 pont Ere oo pe Sparks creates chuckles by his dour- 
Se Oe on cnenccted doe & ness and sourness. And, according 
visits—with an unexpected dose of | > agi, Rock, he’s just as glum as 
castor oil. a patient. “I sometimes wonder 
if he ever unbends?” she asked. 


W attace BEERY — Mary Boland is hurried, nervous 


was another constant clown when and excitable. ivdvoge in need of at- 
ony. tention, she rushes in breathlessly 
at Paramount. “He’d make more and‘ gasps; “Oh, “oh; oh--hurry. 
fun out of a cut, hg matter how hurry,” as she flutters about. 
serious, and think it a big joke to Whenever a “yoo hoo” rings out 
get it wrapped up,” said Miss Rock. near the Emergency Hospital, Miss 
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“She’s é a 
troubles,” testifies Miss Rock. “She 


have Zasu Pitts out of her head — 


By .- 
Thornton 
‘Sargent 


Rock knows that the tempestuous 
Lupe Velez is rushing in excitedly 
for treatment. She'll hold up a 
finger, or pull up her dress to re- 
veal a bruise that needs attention, 
punctuating her story with vivid 
dots and dashes, as she excitedly 
asks, “What are you going to do to 
Lupe—oh, what are you going to 
do to Lupe?” 

In contrast with the fery Lupe, 
according to Miss Rock, is the de- 
meanor of Sylvia Sidney. No mat- 
ter how splitting her headache, she 
always makes light of her ailment. 
most likable about her 


seems * think nothing of them.” 


As IS often the 


i case with nurses, Miss Rock con- 


fesses some of her patients have 


1 become infatuated. She couldn’t re- 


sist one. He had large blue eyes 
and shaggy blond hair. Laryngitis 


| had reduced his voice to a whisper. 


He was supposed to write all his 
messages. But he stubbornly re- 


| fused, and when he took her in his 


arms and whispered how bad he 
felt, can you blame Miss Rock for 
not resisting pathetic Jackie Cooper, 
valiantly battling the sore throat 
that was keeping him from work- 
ing in “Skippy.” 

Jackie has a rival npw, however. 
“He’s awfully cute,” explains Miss 
Rock. “He doesn’t say much. He’s 
just learning the language. No, it 
isn’t Carl Brisson. He hasn’t been 
in at all. Fhis chap comes in often 
for colds or blisters. A _ hospital 
is something new to him, and he 
sits there for the longest time won- 
dering. But the minute I apply a 
dressing, Baby Le Roy knows just 
what to do—cry, and he does, poor 
fellow.” 


A NOTHER 
laugh was supplied by a heavy— 
Jatk La Rue — when the script 
called for him to smoke a cigar. It 
was his first attempt. He turned 
white and fainted. When Miss Rock 
reached the set, he was coming 
to. “I can’t imagine why you're 
here,” groaned Jack. “But just the 
same I’m glad to see you.” 


Victor McLaglen, on the other 
hand, is just as hardy, sturdy and 
courageous in his off moments. as 
he is rough and tough on the 
screen. With it all he’s a perfect 
gentleman, well educated and cour- 
teous, Miss Rock adds. 


She should know about. his 
courage. During the filming of 
“Wharf Angel,” he knocked a glass 
off the table so realistically he cut 
himself severely. A few minutes 
later he appeared at the hospital 
with a blood-soaked handkerchief 
covering the wound. 


“Now I really have something for 
you to do,” said McLaglen. “Look 
at this.” 


As he removed the handkerchief 
to reveal the jagged wound, the 
blood poured from his hand. 

A half hour later, Miss Rock says, 
he was back on the set working. 
To have laid off would have meant 
production delays and extra ex- 
pense. Pain or no pain, McLaglien 
carried on. 


Bor not ail 
screen stars live up to their motion 
picture portrayals. Not all heroes 
are heroic. Not all “he-men” are 
courageous. Not all villains as un- 
flinching as they seem on the screen. 


There are stars (no longer at 
Paramount) who groan and whim- 
per whenever the nurse as much as 
bandages a cut finger. No, she 
won't tell you who they are. That, 
you see, would be unprofessional. 


HE news is 
out! Hollywood 


says that fall hats will be higher 
and, if you want tangible evidence 
look at the photograph showing 
Gail Patrick in a new chapeau with 


deeper crown. This looks exciting- 
ly different because we’ve all been 
cocking shallow hats on our heads 
for months and months. ; 
Gail says this new “bonnet” is 
much more comfortable than the 
shallow ones because she can really 
yank it down her head and it 
doesn’t need an elastic to keep it in 
place. It sits solidly and looks as 
dashing as Robin Hood’s cap. That 
feather is gay bravado. Leave it to 
Gail to have a sporting touch on 
everything she wears! i 
Gail says, “This hat is quite a 
contrast to the sunbonnets [’m 
wearing at the moment in ‘Wagon 
Wheels,’ my current Paramount 
picture of the early 1800’s, but in 
spite of having my head full of new 
styles and fancies I love the quaint 
costumes I wear in this production 
and am having fun wearing them.” 


A BOUT sports 


clothgs for the coming season, 
continues, 


il 
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Among the newest fashion ideas 


novel “high hat” worn by lovely 


BEES G, 


wood are the smart cocktail jacket fea- 
tured by Ann Dvorak (upper left); the 


rick ((circle) and the gorgeous moire 
- gown modeled by Evelyn Venable. 
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in Holly- 


Gail Pat- 


Hats Are Higher in Hollywood 


ered sports clothes the most be- 
coming, most appropriate type of 
thing for the colder months. And 
for the free, informal atmosphere of 
Hollywood there is really nothing 
smarter. My new frock is a two- 
piece affair with very plain skirt 
and amusing jumper. The neck- 
line is a cross between ‘crew’ and 
‘bateau’ (boat, to you) and the 
sleeves are long with real sweater 
cuffs. 

“There is a narrow belt of the 
black and white wool, and if I feel 
the need of a bit of color I can 
add a bright red or green suede 
belt. This black and white knitted 
costume is a good example of my 
plan for this fall’s personal ward- 
robe. After the myriad of colors 
worn this summer, I can hardly 
wait for the first gust of autumn 
wind to blow around the corner for 
then JI shall become ‘black and 
white’ from head to toe. 


“And so,” concludes Miss Pat- 
rick, “my motto is—‘Sweatered and 
skirted and ready for fall!’” That 
is the song many of Hollywood’s 
younger players are singing today 
although the California sun is still 


By Sara Day 


hot enough to toast right through 
the swankiest sun suit on any of 
the beaches. 


The stars start planning their fall 
wardrobes in advance of the sea- 
son because it gives them a chance 
to get the proper accessories and 
to know just what their general 
cofor schemes will be. 


S PEAKING of 
sports clothes, Ann Dvorak even 
wears sportsy checks in the eve- 
ning. She has a smart new cock- 
tail jacket of plaid (which you see 


illustrated) which has puffy sleeves 
as pert as Ann herself. She proud- 
ly wears it in “Midnight Alibi.” 

It looks as if lots of the evening 
frocks will have a tailored air this 
fall. © More moire appears than 
we’ve seen for many a moon which 
looks trim and tailored yet has all 
the stately grace of a court cos- 
tume, Evelyn Venable, Paramount 
player, chooses this fabric for a 
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fall dance dress and guess what 
color it is—flame red! Nobody will 
miss Evelyn on the dance floor this 
winter, no siree. This stunning 
frock is pictured center above. The 


back is very low but for informal. 


occasions, a crisp jacket of moire 
may be slipped on. 

There is something else new 
about this frock which you can’t 
see in the picture — namely, its 
length. This is just off the floor— 
fashion’s latest decree for the lady 
who goes dancing. Trains, you see, 
are fading into the past. 


N or is Miss 


Venable the only star in Hollywood 
who is placing her bet on red moire 
this fall. Barbara Robbins, who 
is appearing in the picture ‘Hat, 
Coat and Glove,” has an alluring 


new cocktail gown of cherry red 
moire. This is shown at right 
above—take one laok and try not 
to covet! Because the fabric is or- 
namental, the cut of the gown is 
simple, depending for chic upon its 
graceful lines and three tiny rhine- 
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Barbara Robbins shows how 
alluring a cocktail gown can 
be. This model depends for 
chic upon its graceful lines. 
The only ornamentation is 
the row of rhinestone but- 
tons on the bodice. 


stone buttons above the snug 


waistline. 


And now would you like to hear 
some other choice tidbits picked up 
about Hollywood lately? Ginger 
Rogers wears rope for an evening 
headband. Why, Ginger! It is 
plain, homely natural-color rope 
braided with red catalin anchor 
which flaunts blue shells and stars 
for ornaments. Very appropriate 
for evenings at the seashore. 


Pp ERT KELTON 


has one of the very latest compact 
novelties. It has a watch-like case 
with perfume container built into 
the bottom. The perfume comes 
out through an atomizer dissuised 
as the watch stem. If you ask us, 
Pert is a gay deceiver. 


Bouffant sieeves created. from 
small white organdie flowers fea- 
tured a gown recently worn by Ann 
Harding. The remainder of the 
evening frock was sleek black satin. 
Imagine that—setting off Ann’s 
gorgeous blond tresses. 


This may sound fishy but it is 
very attractive. Thelma Todd has 
a bracelet which is a silver chain 
with simulated crystal fish bowls 
dangling from it, each containing @ 
tiny carved fish in the bowl. 
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Orchestra Star 
Urges Reforms 


for Jazz Music 
By Jack Denny 


So day L 
am going to 
write a novel. In it will be ex- 
pressed all the ideas I have har- 
bored about a Utopia in radio. 

I don’t know when I am going to 
write that volume. Certainly not 
with the present load of duties 
weighing on me. Being an orches- 
tra leader is no sinecure, believe 
me. It entails far more than mere- 
ly waving a baton from a graceful 
stance in front of the orchestra. 


Once a friend of mine who thinks 
the bond business is very compli- 
cated offered to change places with 
me. He said he was sure he could 
fili my shoes creditably. I was to 
take his place in his Wall Street 
office. 

I told him, “You can start right 
now.” Then I called over some 
music publishers’ representatives 
who were at the Hotel Pierre roof 
garden at the time. “Boys,” I said, 
“meet the new leader of this band.” 
They fell right into the spirit of 
the occasion. They shook the fel- 
‘tow’s hand.’ They sat down at our 
table and literally showered him 
with copies of new songs they 
wanted him to play. They plied 
him with technical questions to 
which he listened agape. They sug- 
gested that he make _— several 
changes in the band’s personnel, 
and one even offered to sing in the 
band without benefit of recompense. 


My friend’s head was beginning 
to swim. Just then, the piano play- 
er of the orchestra came over to 
me and said that some one had re- 
quested a tune we didn’t have in 
our books. 

“Don’t ask me about that,” I told 
him. “Speak to this gentleman 
here.” And I winked. 


By THE time 


that evening was over, my friend 
had lost his yen to become a band 
leader. As it was, he had seen only 
a small part of the kaleidoscope 
that makes up a band leader’s ex- 
istence. 


Friends say to me, ‘““When do you 
sleep?” Well, I do get some sleep, 
but there are times when more than 
24 hours elapse before I can let my 
head hit the pillow. 


The orchestra plays at the Hotel 
Pierre from 7:30 until 2 o’clock 
every night. That takes care of 
about eight hours, during which I 
direct the band, chat with the 
guests, and also confer with the 
music publishers. When I get home, 
about 3 in the morning, my real 
work begins. That’s when I write 
most of my music arrangements. 
The band is so constituted that 
only one person besides myself has 
been able to grasp the stylisms com- 
pletely. That means plenty of work 
for me. 


Picture me, then, at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, seated at the piano, 
tinkering with the keys with one 
hand and writing notes on a sheaf 
of ruled paper with the other. Luck- 
ily, the walls are soundproof, so the 
neighbors are not disturbed. This 
goes on until dawn. I have dis- 
covered that I can accomplish more 
during these three hours than at 
any other time during the entire 
day. Absolute stillness prevails, 
and I can concentrate on the work 
I am doing. 

At 6 a. m., there is time out for 
a shower, something cold out of the 
icebox to eat, and so to bed. 


At 11 a. m., the phone starts to 
ring. Publishers, sponsors, adver- 
tising agency men, and others re- 
questing information, arranging ap- 
pointments, and calling me up for a 
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lassics, 


urder the 


thousand other reasons. If I’m 
lucky, I get five hours of sleep. 
Sometimes, however, there are re- 
hearsals at 9 a. m. and then it’s just 
too bad. The afternoons are taken 
up keeping appointments, rehears- 
ing, attending conferences, more re- 
hearsing, and before you realize it, 
it’s close to 7:30 and you must re- 
turn to the hotel for the nightly 
band directing stunt. 


Yes the work 


is hard, but ask any orchestra lead- 
er, and he’ll tell you that he en- 
joys this work more than anything 
else in the world. It gets in your 
blood. i 


Of course, nothing is perfect in 
this world, and I doubt if anyone 
will claim radio has reached the 
Utopian stage. Several reforms 
are in order. If I were to proffer 
a program of reforms, one of the 
first items would be the passage of 
a law forbidding any dance orches- 
tra to “jazz” a classical composi- 
tion. I would enforce this rule 
strictly, too, and see that classics 
were played as written, or left in 
peace. 


Orchestra leaders may take as 
much liberty as they please with 
current songs, because in - most 
cases they contain only a skeleton 
of melody and the song writers 
have not specified the manner in 
which the finished orchestrated 
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product is to sound. Besides, with 
most of the brethren of Tin Pan 
Alley, song writing is a business, 
not an art. 


But, in the case of the classics, 
which represent the fruition of some 
great composer’s inspiration, it is 
sacrilege to tamper with the original 
score which is already orchestrated. 
It is comparable to doing a Milt 
Gross version of “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” Any one who defaces a 
great classic painting, by superim- 
posing his own paint on the origi- 
nal canvas is regarded as a crimi- 
nal offender and a danger to the 
community. Why should there be 
any difference because the work of 
art happens to be a piece of music 
instead of a painting? 


fg E beautiful 


“Blue Danube” waltz is massacred 
more often by dance orchestras 
than any other single classic com- 
position. Yet in its original state 
it is one of the most charming 
pieces of music ever written. 


From correspondence received 
from various members of the inter- 
national jazz ring, I have discov- 
ered that “Blue Danube” is the most 
popular melody in the world right 
now. Incidentally, the international 
jazz ring is an association of band 
leaders of the various countries in 
the world. We formed the organ- 
ization to cultivate international 


good will and to exchange ideas 
on dance music. The present mem- 
bers of the international jazz ring 
are: Ray Noble, London; Ray Ven- 
tura, Paris; Erich Kleiber, Amster- 
dam; Bicente Molto, Madrid; Es- 
paza Oteo, Mexico City, and Yascha 
Sfasmann, 


The idea came to me, I suppose, 
because I am a short wave fan. Ted 
Husing sold me the idea. He has 
a set that brings in almost anything 
that is broadcast in any part of the 
world. Walter Winchell heard it 
and immediately ordered one like 
it. Then I came along, listened to 
the set, and became enthusiastic. I 
think Husing, Winchell and my- 
self are the only people in the coun- 
try who have sets like that. 


Through listening in to foreign 
countries I heard the latest song 
hits from abroad. When I heard 
one [I liked, I immediately took 
measures to obtain it and introduce 
it here. Listening to the various 
orchestras in all parts of the world 
gave me the idea for an internation- 
al association. I think this associa- 
tion will be a potent force working 
for world peace and good will, 
Music is a universal language that 
we can all understand and appre- 
ciate, 


i MY capacity 


of professor at the New York 
Schools of Music, I often run 


leads 
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Radio Leader 
Goes to Work 
at Three A. M. 


across compositions which measure 
up very favorably with the work 
of Tin Pan Alley. Much of the 
material received is worthless, yet 
there is a good deal of grain mixed 
with the chaff. 

There is always a hue and cry 
about the inability of Tin Pan Alley 
to supply the radio mill with enough 
grist. Yet, young composers have 
little or no chance to break through 
the magic circle. It takes years of 
indefatigable effort or a great deal 
of personal influence. 

If these youngsters (and I am 
speaking not of the thousands of 
people with no musical education 
or ability who think they can write 
songs, but of musical students just 
on the threshold), were given the 
opportunity for an unbiased hear- 
ing, much valuable material would 
be saved from obscurity. On the 
other hand, those poor misguided 
souls who nurse delusions of gran- 
deur could be turned into useful 
citizens instead of becoming frus- 
trated individuals who all their 
lives believe they might have been 
“somebody” in the music profes- 
sion, had they been given an op- 
portunity. 


Paawed to take 


this opportunity to set the radio 
audience straight about the origin 
of the Jack Denny orchestra. So 
many people think we aré Cana- 
dians. That is not so. There isn’t 
a Canadian in the band. Probably 
the misconstruction is due to the 
fact that we attracted considerable 
notice during our broadcasts from 
the Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
Three years ago we returned to 
New York. 


My birthplace was Indiana. The 
other members of the orchestra 
were born in the United States, 
too. We received thé Canadian 
engagement in a very unusual man- 
ner. We were playing in the Friv- 
olity Club in New York at the time 
and were on the air. Our announcer 
was Ted Husing. The phone-cang, 
and Ted answered it. When we 
heard it was Montreal calling, he 
suspected a gag. But it was the 
manager of the Mt. Royal Hotel, 
and he wanted to speak to Mr. 
Denny or his manager. 


“I'm his manager,” Ted 
“What can I do for you?” 


“We are interested in engaging 
your orchestra for the Mt. Royal 
Hotel, and we should like to know 
what it will cost.” 


Husing thought for a moment, 
then quoted the first figure that 
came to his mind, which was the 
phone number of the Frivolity Club. 
If I had heard it, I would have had 
a fit, because it was about three 
times the amount we were getting 
at the time. 


There was a pause at the other 
end, then the voice said: 

“Your terms are satisfactory.” 

Fate is a funny thing, isn’t it? 

We had to go to Montreal in 
order to become famous in the 
U. S. A. 

That’s another reason why I feel 
as though I could write a book. 
My life has been pretty full from 
the time I left De Pauw Univer- 
sity. There have been plenty of 
pitfalls and vicissitudes. There have 
been plenty of pleasant moments 
too. I guess I have no reason to 
complain. 

Now my purpose is to relieve 
other people of pain and make 
them as happy as it is within my 
power to make them. There is a 
great deal of satisfaction in that. 
Tf you have suffered adversity, it 
gives you a completer understand- 
ing of other people’s sufferings, 
and you want to help them. 

Good Samaritanism—that’s the 
greatest religion on earth. 


said. 


JEANETTE MacDONALD 


Every: aspect 
of a woman’s beauty is the result 
of devoted attention to the details 
of her health and grooming. Even 
those who are born beautiful must 
care for the gift to preserve it, and 
the less fortunate must take the 
trouble to earn it. 

Luckily for us all, standards 
change and the standard of beauty 
along with others. The world has 
grown away from the artificiality 


Once regarded as feminine charm, 
and expressed in the form of wigs, 
beauty patches and fuss and 
feathers such as those worn by the 
grand dame portrayed by Mary 
Astor in one of her screen roles. If 
beauty today were so burdened 
there might be excuse for lapses 
in grooming, but this an age of 
practicality and freedom, in groom- 
ing and dress, both of which are 
exceedingly simple in comparison 
to grandeur of bygone days. 


Judged by modern standards a 
woman shows her good taste, edu- 
cation and experience in the nice 
details of personal care and dress, 
and nowhere more than on” the 
screen do we find examples of ex- 
- quisite grooming which inspire us 
to follow suit. We put dress, how- 
ever, in second place, for after all 
it is the whole duty of clothes to 
give added charm to a woman’s 
face, hair and hands. 


Clear eyes, shiny hair, white teeth 
and unblemished skin like those 
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he Beauty 


Jeanette MacDonald and_ Irene 
Harvey so ably illustrate, are not 
unattainable gifts. They are with- 
in the reach of every woman if she 
will only decide she wants them 
and will avoid things that. work 
against them. It is simply a mat- 
ter of time and Spartan will power. 


M AN Y women 


who do not look their _ best 
are either misinformed or do not 
see themselves as others see them. 
Or possibly they lack courage to 
make the most of themselves. This 
is true in matters of beauty care in 
general, and of the complexion in 
particular. It takes planning to get 
in regular daily care that makes 
and keeps the skin lovely. It is 
not just the once-in-a-while treat- 
ment that counts. It is every day 
care. 


The beauties of the screen are 
born with no better complexions 
than the rest of us. The difference 
is that the professional woman re- 
alizes the importance of regular 
daily care of the complexion ac- 
cording to the needs of her own 
skin. And she sticks to the proper 
routine. The woman in private life, 
on the contrary, very often neglects 
her complexion part of the time or 
else does too much, using every- 
thing and anything haphazardly. 


IRENE HERVEY 
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, 
E-ven the cleverest 
use of cosmetics does not 
cover faults of neglect. A woman 


prepares the skin for its attractive 
appearance each day only by atten- 
tion given it during all the preced- 
ing days and weeks and even 
months. Beauty of skin means 
health. The condition of one’s 
system has to be considered. Daily 
elimination is essential. Circulation 
must be stimulated through exercise 
and by the use of special unguents 
which bring circulation into the 
face and throat. A clear, fresh 
skin is always an asset. If yours 
is sallow and weatherbeaten or in- 
clined to blemishes, check your diet 
drink more water, get more exer- 
cise and get busy with a few good 
creams and lotions and use them 
faithfully. 

Hands in the days of the beauty 
portrayed by Mary Astor had to 
be frail, fluttery things, soft, white, 
futile. Today we admire effective, 
interesting, capable hands — but 
they are still one of the first fea- 
tures to betray. one’s. personal 
habits—the fastidiousness of one’s 
toilet or ihe carelessness of which 
one has been guilty. Here as in 
the case of the complexion only 
regular care gives results. Whether 
it is a hand cream or hand lotion 
or both that are your favorites. 
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By Grace Grandville 


apply one right after any task that 
tends to parch or roughen the skin. 
And it goes without staying that 
the well-groomed woman keeps her 
nail tips immaculate. Just two 
things, a softening lotion and a 
completely equipped manicure set, 
will go a long way toward making 
hands lovely. 


= the most 


beautiful hair fades if it is neglect- 
ed. And the plainest hair will grow 
full of life and luster if one gives 
it intelligent attention. Most of 
the faults to be found with hair— 
dullness, stringiness, splitting—are 
caused by neglect. Brushing it 
every day, a few minutes devoted 
to scaln massage, and a good sham- 
poo at intervals are generally suf- 
ficient care. Hair, as well as skin, 
depends for its beauty on. health, 
because it is nourished by the blood 
and depends primarily on the vital- 
ity of the body for its stiength. 
The well-groomed woman. has 
hair that gleams and shines’ with 
luster of shampoos and brushings. 
And she keeps it fairly short and 
flatly curled and waved so that it 
is always the essence of smartness. 


Ons of our weakest 


Points in hair arrangemert is the 
back of the head. We arrange and 
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MARY ASTOR 


rearrange our hair in the front and 
on the sides but more often than 
not we should let the back take 
care of itself. 

Constant study, care and g-oom- 
ing makes the back view of a fas- 
tidious well-groomed woman as 
readily distinguished as a front 
view. The heels on her shoes are 
always straight, her shoes are as 
well cleaned and polished in back 
as they are in front. Her stocking 
seams are always straight. 


Speaking now of dress. Good 
clothes never make one self-con- 
scious. Only mistakes in dress do 
that, and many of such mistakes 
are traceable to carelessness in 
grooming. 


Tue car efully 


groomed woman wears clothes that 
fit well and are spotlessly clean. 
Beauty is perfect cleanliness and 
this is one of the first things to be 
considered in a woman’s appear- 
ance. Lingerie touches shouid be 
crisp and white, gloves and stock- 
ings should be immaculate, and ac- 
cessories also. Furthermore, they 
must be in harmony with the cos- 
tume, or the effect is ruined. As 
Mary Pickford so ably expresses 
it, other important accessories to 
the well-groomed woman’s costume 
are posture and expression. No 
gown will fit an improperly held 
figure. No hat or frock can be be- 
coming to a peevish face. 

No make-up can take the place of 
health and hap; ness of spirit as 
beauty aids. 
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P UTTING it 
briefly: Two Columbia songbirds, 
Gertrude Niesen and Vera Van, are 
getting a look at their audiences 
in out-of-town vaudeville 
* * * Chiff Edwards has bought a 
new typewriter ribbon—he’s going 
to write all his own material for 


the Coiumbia Variety Hour * * * 4 


Sammy Schiff, head page boy at 
CBS New York studios made his 
air debut the other night during the 
Byrd Expeditior program—he 


played the part oi a page boy 
named Sammy Schiff * * * Don 
Ball, assistant CBS _ production 
chief, and the missus are riding 
through New England on a two- 
week auto tour * * * A Scotch ter- 
rier belongine to Felix Bernard 
one of the Playboys, was guest of 
honor at 2 p2rty given by his mas- 
ter this week; it was Scotty’s re- 
ward for finding Bernard’s thou- 
sand-dollar ring somewhere about 
the house. a‘ter everyone else had 
given it up for lost. 

4 & * 


Whenever he can get away 
from the studio, Lewis James, the 
Revelers’ tenor, sneaks up to 
Lewisohn Stadium to listen to a 
summer concert. James insists 
that much can be learned from 
observing the musical reactions 
of such a large and varied audi- 
ence. James, incidentally, was a 
regular Stadium soloist before 
radio claimed too much of his 
time. 
. * * * 


The return of many air favorites 


and the debut of a number of 


brilliant productions and radio per- 
sonalities will mark - Bens ercad- 
casting . season. ' 
Exclusive of ; 
p resentations 
now on, the CBS 
and NBC net- 
works and 
scheduled to 
continue through 
the autumn, 
many | sponsors 
have announced 
plans for pro- 
ductions to start 
in Septem ber 
and October.- 
Among the 
series which will 
pe resumed on 
CBS are such 
popular presentations as Edwin C. 
Hill’s “The Human Side of the 
News,” “Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Century,” “The Voice of Experi- 
ence,” “Easy Aces,” “The March of 
Time.” Bing Crosby, Burns and 


Jeanie Lang 


Allen, Gertrude Niesen, Whispering. 


Jack Smith, Jeanie Lang, Buddy 
Rogers, “Roxy,”-Dick, Powell, Wil- 
liam O’Neal and Ted Fio-Rito are 
among the familiar artists who will 
appear as central figures in spark- 
ling new variety productions. 
Among the new names which will 
be found on the CBS roster for the 
fall are those of Block and Sully 
and El Brendel. 

NBC will bring back Walter 
Winchell, Roses and Drums (for- 
merly on CBS), Elsie Hitz and 
Nick Dawson, Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes 2f Sing Sing, Ed Wynn and 
John McCormick. 


~*~ a» 


Gunther Decker, first tenor of 
the Songfellows Quartet heard 
over NBC _ networks, says his 
greatest handicap as a member 
of the quartet has been forgetting 


that he is a soloist. 
* * * 


Dialing WEXL any afternoon 
excepting Sunday you'll find the 


tours 4 


SCREEN & RADIO WEEKLY 


MOE 


.4yBernes Robert 


Your Station Log 


Cali Kilo- Net- 
Letters cycles Watts Location work 


SKLW__ 840 5,000 Windsor, Ont CBS 
KDKA 980 50,800 Pittsburgh NBC 
WABC 860 50,000 New York CBS 
WBBM %70 25,000 Chicago CBS 
WCKY 1490 5,000 Covington NBC 
WEAF 660 50,000 New York NBC 
WEXL 1310 50 _Royal_ Oak, Mich. 
WGAR 1450 500 Cleveland _NBC 
WGN ~— 720 50,000 Chicago 

way 790 50,000 Schenectady_ NBC 


WLS _870 50,000 Chicago _ NBC 
WLW _700 50,000 Cincinnati ___ NBC 
WMBC 1420 250 Detroit ie 
WOW01160 10.000 Fort Wayne CBS 
| WFAM 1070 50.°90 Cleveland ~ _NBC 
WWI 920 1,000 Detroit: NBC. 
WXYZ 1240 1,000 Detroit 


modest and. self-effacing © Wayne 


FRANKIE MASTERS 


all dance leaders. 


Frankie is a popular young i, Hollywood on vacation recently, 


band leader whose orchestra is 
heard regularly over the local 
NBC outlet. Frankie’s current 
broadcasts originate inthe Ca- 
nadian Club Cafe at A Century 
of Progress in Chicago. He is 
the only “name band” at the Chi- 
cago fair and is reported to He 
packing the customers into the 
smart night spot where he offi- 
ciates to such a degree that the 
S.R.O. sign has been necessary 


worn by movie actors borrowed 


copy the cut. 
* * # 


is heard each Tuesday and Friday 


he never stands 
when he can sit 
and, given his 


on many recent occasions. A _ choice, would 
fine musician and showman, he prefer to lie 
features danceable new tunes down, . William 


and vocalizes them in his own ‘is commonly 
inimitable ‘style. Featured as and somewhat 
soloists with his organization bluntly known 
are Alan Rogers and Jack Powell. as “Lazy Bill 
Huggins.” He 

R comes f rom 

OMANCE in Virginia, is 22 


EY TELL = 


‘WHAS 820 50,000 Louisville _ CBS 
WHK 1390 1,000 Cleveland — CBS. : 
WIBK 1500 100 Detroit = 
WIR 750 _ 10.000 Detroit NBC 
WIZ 760 £0,000 New York NBC 
WKBW1480 (000 Buffalo -.. ~ €BS 


Woas a the — 


King, maestro of the Lady Esther — 
Serenades four times weekly over © 
CBS-NBC networks, would be the © 
last person to admit it, he is prob- 5 
ably the most sartorially perfect of - 
While King was — 


a leading tailor whose clothes are 


one of the Waltz King’s coats 18. 


Bill Huggins’ leisurely baritone © 


afternoon over the eg Because 


the NBC—these personalities are 
Mr. and Mrs. in private life: Jack 
Benny and Mary Livingston, come- 
dians; Fred Allen and Portland 
Hoffa, comedians; Gladys Swarth- 
out, soprano, and Frank Chapman, 
baritone; George Olsen, band lead- 


years old, single 
and, despite his 
distaste for all 
forms of activ- 
ity, s€ems to be 
heading for ra- 
dio’s milky way. 


Bill Huggins — 


er, and Ethel Shutta, singer; Bob alt a ys 


Brown, announcer, and Mary Steele, 
singer} Walter Wicker, actor-writ 
er, and Irene Wicker, the Singing 
Lady; Marion Jordan and Jim Jor- 
dan, singers and actors; Al Jolson, 
singer-actor, and Ruby Keeler, 
movie actress; May Singhi Breen, 
ukulele stylist, and Peter de Rose. 
composer-pianist. 


It really is Don Voorhees who 
stooges with Joe Cook on that 
House Party show every Monday 
night on NBC-WW4J. All rumors 
to the contrary, the orchestra 
leader has proved himself a sea- 
soned. microphone wit and will 
continue to toss House Party fool- 
eries with the Evansville flash. 


- CAROLYN RICH 
Ferde Grofe’ s choice in soloists 
-is Carolyn Rich, vivacious and 
_golden-haired contralto who is 


- featured. with his orchestra over 


CBS. She was recruited from 
vaudeville to radio in 1932. Since 
then she has sung in a number 
of commercial broadcasts, and. 
has been featured as the “Lady 
of the Cameo” on her own sus- 
‘ taining eredren: : 


Phil ‘Baker, the ; * Armour Star 
Jester, knows a news célumnist who. 


“has. been waiting for nine years to 


spring one special gag. ‘Said gag 
hinges. on a wild combination of 
possible events—it must be Monday, 
with Gloria Swanson ill and passing 
‘through town. - Hence the gag: 
Sic transit Gloria munde. 

Fe ss 


The ‘Mayfair Mannequin Acad- 
emy .of New York, a clearing 
house for clothes models, last 


“week selected the best dressed 
radio artists. They named Don 
Bestor the most sartorialiy per- 
fect.man and Leah Ray the most 
beautifully attired gal. Other ex- 
ceptionally well dressed men $in- 
cluded Jack Benny, George Givot, 
Leon Belasco, Lowell Thomas and 
“Lazy Bill” Huggins. The Acad- 
emy also spoke highly about the 
clothing tastes of Annette Han- 
shaw, Joy Lynne, Irene Bordoni, 
Shirley Howard and Ethel Shutta. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 26 


11:30 A. Mi—WXYZ—Mountain Pete and Boys. 7:00 

4:30 P. M—WW4J—Sentinels Serenade; Josef 7:30 
Koestner’s Music. 8:00 

6:00 P. M—WJR—Siiken Strings; Charles Pre- 9:00 
vin’s Music. 10 


8:00 P. Mi—WWJ—Manhattan. Mefry-Go-Round. 
CKLW—Buddy Rogers’ Music. 


9:30 P. M—CKLW—Ferde Grofe’s Americana. 


WEDN ESDAY, AUGUST 29 


P. M.—WW4J—The Baron Munchausen. 
P. M.—CKLW—Victor Arden’s Music. 
P. M.—WW4J—Town Hall Tonight : 
P. M.—WW4J—Guy Lombardo’s. Music. 
:00 P. Mi—WXYZ—George Olsen’s Music and 


Vocalists. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30 
M.—CKLW—Kate Smith. 


CKLW—Bar -X Days and Nights. 


; 7:00 P 
MONDAY, AUGUST 27. ; 8:00 P. M.—WJR—Death Valley Days.: 
Pp. 


7:00 P. Miw—WJR—Jan Garber’s Music. ‘ : 

7:30 P. M~—-WWJ—Garden Concert; Gladys 9:99 p, 

Swarthout; William Daly’s Music. Rae ho 
_CKLW—Raffles—Amateur “Cracks- 


8:30 P. Mi—WWJ—Joe Cook, Donald Novis and 
Frances Langford. ; eat ai 
_ TUESDAY, AUGUST 28 noe 
7:30 P. Mi—WWJ—Wayne King’s Music. : 
8:00 P. M.—WJR—Musical Memories; ; Pager: ten 


Guest. pete = c 


er tg FRIDAY, AUGUST 31 : ra We: 
NI i aoe Pe M.—WJR—Phil Baler, 424422): oe a 
et  WWJ—Wwaltz Time; Abe Lymaate 


-M —WWJ—Paul oypnanans apuee and 


Ate Jolson.” 


« 


Music. © 


CKLW—California Melodies, 
ogee he SEPTEMBER 1. 


eer iadeleh ia. mpmehoay x Or-- 


A THUMBNAIL 
sketch of Glenn Owen Rowell— 
Glenn, of Gene and Glenn, the Blue 
Blade comics heard Mondays 


through Fridays over the NBC red 
network. Born in Pontiac, Til. 


Former choir singer and theater . 


organist. Raises a mustache and 
goes on a diet every Six months. 
Always carries a picture of a big 
fish he once caught. Sees four 
talkies a week. Has his hair cut 
twice every month and has’ his 
shoes. shined at the same time. Pet 
peeve is fires. 
Pe er, J 


Bert Parks, 2 Co- 


-lumbia announcer, has long har- 


‘bored ambitions to become a Bing 
Crosby or a Morton Downey, and 


he hasn’t been reticent about. them. — 
Ever since he reached New York - 


from Atlanta, Ga. to become a 


CBS announcer, he has urged Maes- © 


tro Mark Warnow to give him a 
vocal audition. Mark got around 


tc it a few days ago and was im-. 


pressed by the similarity ‘of Bert’s 
voice to that of Dick Powell, the 
film star. Mark remembered that 
a mimic was needed to simulate 
Powell’s singing and talking voice 
on “45 Minutes in Hollywood” and 
arranged an audition for Bert. Re- 
sult: Parks “ghosted” for Powell 
on the program. But he still re- 
grets the fact that he doesn’t 
— like Bing or Morton. 
i ee 


Tony Wons has a new apoet 
that he is enjoying imraensely at 
his Wisconsin camp. It’s kite 
flying. 
was the favorite sport of Ben- 
jamin’ Franklin, whose book, 


-“Poor Richard’s Almanack,” is e 


somewhat similar to Tony’s vol- 

ume, “Are You Listenin’. Bide hat 
Ene, see es 

-If occasion demanded, “Martha 
' Mears, NBC contralto, could - fill 
any position in the field of broad- 
casting. Before 
coming to the 
networks she 
was employed 
at a--St. ‘Louis 
‘station where 
talent served in 
several capaci- 
ties. At differ- 
ent times—and 
occasionally at 
the same time— 
she: was a bal- 
lad singer, clas- 
sical singer. 
children’s direc- 
tor, housewife 
_helper on beau- 
ty hints and rec- 
ipes, impersonator and half of a 
song and patter team. 


Martha Mears 


listener, if the preferences of visi-. 
tors to the National Broadcasting 


Co.’s studios can be taken as a 
criterion. 


. ducting a survey among its studio 
guests, and a tabulation of the an- 
swers to more than 140,000 in- 
dividual questions, asked of 17,659 


men and women, have just been f 


completed. 
The results show a 


tions follow: 


Program quested 


| Dance Music 2/53 


_ Comedy Skite: .: 


and igs 88 ae 
and lhe oe 


As it happens, that also — 


During the past few . 
months the NBC. has been con- 


striking ze 
parallel between the desires ex- 
pressed by listeners and the types _ 
of programs actually broadcast by 
the NBC. In most cases the per- 
centages were extremely close. The 
figures for tHe six major. classifica- : 


Pct. Re- Pet. Broad- aS 


> hed nin Rees 


ace eae yes; the time—2:30. 


M.—CKLW-Richard Himber’s. Champi 
tee, ; 


Meadowbrook Trio going places ee S 
Ma Sakity Soe Theate 


with modern melodies just at the | | 
time of day when things begin to- 


i 
| 
| 
: 
; 
7 Oi Be ee 
Dance music is the overwhelm- 
. ing favorite of the American radio 
7. 


ae 1 ue Mau- 
1 O'Sullivan very much. Could 
1 please tell me her age. birth- 
height, weight and coloring. 


you. : 
ee aay | ADMIRER. 


Miss O’Sullivan was born in 
Boyle, Ireland, March 47, A971. 
he is 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
veighs 116 pounds, and has dark 
yrown hair and deep blue eyes. 
ee * * * : 
I thought the performance of 
ary Grant in “Thirty Day Prin- 
* was very good, and should 
e to see him again. What is his 
yst recent picture to be shown? 
Please publish some information 
bout him. A READER. 
Grant was born in_ Bristol, 
ngland. He is 6 feet 1 inch in 
height, weighs 175 pounds, has 
‘blue eyes any. gray brown hair. 
‘He is married to Virginia Cher- 
rill, actress. S 


* 3 
pburn. 
re was 


place I can get a picture of 
mens A FAN. 


born in Hartford, Conn. She is 5 
“feet 8 inches in height, has gray 
‘eyes and is a brunet. Many 
“shops have pictures of movie 
“stars for sale or you might send 


“Hollywood, with a request for a 
photograph. : a 
Tae ca ee ee 
What has become of 
es? Is he going 
‘more pictures? 

ua HAZEL D. 

McCoy is shortly to start work- 
ing in “Wolves of the Catclaw,” 


her pictures? 


Please tell me about Katherine 
Is that her real name? 
she born, what is her 


ight and coloring? Is there any 
her? 


Sh is her real name. She was 


cents to the RKO-Radio Studio, - 


Tim Mc-_¢ ! 
y, my favorite actor of Western was born, Where can I reach him 
to make any by mail? 


| GOOD NIGHT SISTER! 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 26, 1934 


a Western. It is the first of a 
series of eight outdoor pictures 
he is to make. 

e+ 


+ 


What has become of Tala Birell, 
who played in “The Doomed Bat- 
talion?” I do not remember having 
seen her since. Is that her real 
name, and of what country is she 
a native? Was she ever on the 
stage? What are some other of 


DORIS R. 


Tala Birell has one of the 
leading roles in “The Captain 
Hates the Sea,” now being made. 

ase “ She was last 


seen in “Let’s 
Fall in Love.” 
Her pictures 


also include 
: “Nagana” and 
i “Black Pearls.” 
- Her real name 
is Natalie Bierl. 
She was born 
in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, and had 
extensive stage 
experience in 
Europe. When 
Max Reinhardt 
staged “It Lies 
% in the Air,” 
Tala Birell , starring Mar- 
lene Dietrich, in Berlin in 1928, 
Tala Birell was in the supporting 
cast. When the show moved to 
- Vienna fater she became the star. 
She made several English films 
before coming to America. 
* * * 


I have always admired Clark 
able. Please tell me where he 


DORIS ROBINSON. 


Cadiz, O., Feb. 1, 1901. At 
Metro-Goldwyn-M a yer Studios, 
Hollywood. 


It’s On the Way 


So many inquiries reach the 
Hollywood Mail Bag that it is 
impossible to answer them at 
once, for many take consider- 
able research. They are taken 
in the order of arrival, and are 
published as rapidly as space 
will permit. If the reply you 
are looking for does not appear 
as quickly as- you think it 
should, be patient. It is on the 
way. 


W HAT has be- 


come of Lillian Miles, who was 
starred, as I remember, in “Moon- 
light and Pretzels.” I thought she 
was a very attractive little person, 
and a good actress. Has Hollywood 
shoved her into the background, as 
it so often does good actors and 
actresses? 
the stage? 


Was she formerly of 


MABEL F. 


There is no hint of Hollywood 
shoving Lillian into the back- 
ground. First of all, she is not 
built that way. Besides, RKO- 
Radio, which starred her in 
“Moonlight and Pretzels,” finds 
her too valuable for shelving. 
She has an important role in 
“The Gay Divorce,” the stage mu- 
sical that is being made into a 
picture with Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers starred. Lillian 
was “discovered” by Al Siegel, 
song writer, who was responsible 
for much of her success in vaude- 
ville. She also was popular on 
the radio. Then she went to 
Los Angeles to play Ethel Mer- 
man’s singing role in the Pacific 
Coast production of “Girl Crazy.” 
Later she was signed for a num- 
ber of minor film roles. In 1932 
she was elected one of the Wam- 
pas Baby Stars. 

++ * * 


Is Dorothea Wieck a popular 


| Questions and Comments from the 


We ENJOY 


the Screen and Radio Weekly very 
much and would like to know more 


about our favorite actor, Buck 
Jones. Is that his name? Where 
was he born, and when? Why 1s 


he not seen in more pictures, when 
he has so many admirers? 


. - 


Buck Jones (Charles) was born 
in Vincennes, Ind., Dec. 4, 1889. 
He is 6 feet in height, has brown 
hair and grey eyes, and weighs 
173 pounds. It seems to us that 
with all the Westerns in which 
he appears Buck is doing his 
share to furnish excitement for 
his many admifers. Perhaps you 
do not go to the right theaters to 
see him as often as you could. 


* * os 
W ut you please 


explain why it is that after a pic- 
ture is nearly completed they keep 
on adding players to the cast? I 
often read that this or that person 
goes into a film that has been men- 
tioned as under production for a 
long time. 
PUZZLED. 


Unlike stage plays, that carry 
on uninterruptedly, pictures are 
made piecemeal and patched to- 
gether afterward. Sequences 
are filmed not necessarily in the 
order in which they appear on 
the screen, but for the conveni- 
ence of the director or players. 
Consequently, it is possible to 
add scenes and players up to 
the final moment of production, 
shuffling them about in the 
assembling and cutting rooms. 

- aes. ee 


I am an ardent admirer of Lew 
Ayres, and also of your Screen and 
Radio Weekly. 
Will you please 
print a brief 
biography of 
Lew, and his 
description. 

UNE. 


Lew Ayres 
was born in 


15 


t Bag | 


riease state George Raft’s real 

name, and if he is married? 
BOBBY. 

The family name is Ranft. 
George recently petitioned the 
courts to have his legally changed 
to Raft. Yes. 

Ea ee: 

I have always admired David 
Manners, and would like to know 
something about him. Is that his 
real name? Where was he born, 
when, what is 
his personal ap- 
pearance? What 
are some of the 
pictures in 
which he has 
appeared? What 
studio does he 
work for, and 
where could he 
be reached? 

COOKIE. 
David Man- 
ners (real 
name Rauff 

Ackion) was 

born in Hali- 

fax, Neva: ” 

Scotia, April David Manners 

30, 1902. He is 6 feet in height, 

has brown hair, green eyes, and 

weighs 169 pounds. He has ap- 
peared in many pictures since 

his first movie role in 1929, 

Raleigh in “Journey’s End.” 

Some of his more recent pictures 

were “The Warrior’s Husband,” 

“Torch Singer,” “The Devil’s in 

Love,” “Roman Scandals.” Man- 

ners is under contract to United 

Artists. He could be reached at 

United Artists Studie in Holly- 

wood. 


He Hates 
Whiskey Now 


Golden Treatment Helped Faith- 
ful Wife to Save Husband 
When All Else Failed 


HAVE A GOOD TIME! 


actress? Is that her real name? : 

Is she a star and what are some Minneapolis, 
of the plays in which she has taken Minn., Dec. 
part? How tall is she and what 28, 1908. He 


is 5 feet 9 


does she weigh and what is her ; " 
: inches in 


And 


HE WAS 


then she made up her mind to get thin 


coloring? How old is she? 
~ CURIOUS. height, weighs 
: : : : 150 pounds, 
Miss Wieck is a very much has dark 
admired actress. She uses her “brown. hair 


family name as far as we know. 
She was starred in “Cradle Song” 
and “Miss Fane’s Baby Is Stolen.” 
Her role of the school teacher in 
“Maedchen in Uniform” brought 
her world wide fame. She was 
born in Davos, Switzerland, Jan. 
3, 1908, is of average height and 
weight, has brown hair and eyes. 
ee ee 


In “The Warrior’s Husband” 
there was an actress named Helen 
Ware who I thought was fine. I 
also remember her in “She Had to 
Say Yes,” even though she had 
little to do. What were some other 
pictures of hers? Did she have 


Lew Ayres and brown 


eyes. His hobby is music, and 
@before entering pictures he 
traveled with various nationally 
known orchestras. He plays the 
banjo, guitar and piano. He 
married and divorced Lola Lane, 
actress. 

ee 

Who played with Barbara Stan- 
wyck in “Ladies They Talk About” 
—that is, who else was in the cast? 
I remember the picture very well, 
but most of the principals are for- 
gotten. Wasn’t Maude Eburne in 
that picture? She certainly is a 
good actress. ALICE W. 


‘ad 


By John’s Wife 


: ; previous stage experience? Where Brinci ae’ : 
. without se “A x pals in “Ladies They 
and did, " hard exerci = hora? nye ee Soe Talk About” besides Barbara I'm the happiest little woman 
or starvation diet ‘ 3 - Stanwyck were Preston. Foster, and my merry laugh and singing 
ss %: ; Helen Ware was born in San Lyle Talbot, Dorothy Burgess, Takes the place of sigh and frown. 
Nobody loves a fat girl—but why getic, Soon the find their weight - Francisco, in 1877. She has had Maude Eburne, ee Fer nd ielike dae 

about it when you can so satisfactory. e excess fat extended stage Harold Huber, Robert Warwick, And the world is just a paradise 
Ruth Donnelly, Helen Ware, De- With such happiness in store! 


- simply sipped away, revealing the 


experience, dat- 


Witt Jennings, Robert McWade, 


by means of a tried and true cor- trim and slender figure underneath. ing back as far 
c and recommen - Sounds like a miracle, but oe ra Ronee xn me Cecil Cunningham, Helen Mann, Home Treatment for Drunkards 
cians the world over? sands of women who have C2 ‘Fertune.” Her Grace Cunard, Harold Healy, Qdorlessand TastelessWhen Used asDirected 


Marmola as directed—4 tablets a 


greatest suc- 


Harry Gribbon, Mme. Sul-te-Wan. —Any Lady Can Give It Secretly at Home 
* 


Many years ago medical science’ g : it’ 
* : ay—might well tell you it’s a dem~- * * in Tea, Coff Food 
o that obesity—when an pa fact. Indeed, since 1907, cess int he Did Jackie C . i | ‘ea, ‘ee or 
ndition—is caused by than 20 million packages of theater was in ache Coogan play the part pi we 
the lack of an im : element more 7 kh ; ug Ee ee see as “Within the of Tom in “Tom Sawyer”? When Costs Nothing to Try 
which the body normally supplies. sls a. ti Shae nothing su cceeds Law.’’ Her and where was he born? Will he If you have a husband, son, brother, father 
en oe sc: fies roof positive screen experi- play in any more pictures, if SO, Taped trie wg apn ey Sas You 


dike suceess. Marmola is put up by 
- one of the leading medical labora- 
tories of America. os 


you have gone 


do taking Marmola. And you will bless: 


ence dates 
back to OD. 


her recent pic- 


Ee 


may be thankful as long as you live that you 
did it. Whet it has done for others is an ex- 
ample of what it should do for you. 


“ what is his next one? 
DEE. 


* . : i 2 H ; , 
rience Marmola’s benefits. When “Cross cur 96, 1915. Jackie faite ak [Free Treatment Coupon | 
far enough, stop rents.” Among: nounced that he would not return Fill in your name and address on | 
blank lines below. Then cut out this 


ta, _gictures} Bet YOU ever: +88 coupon and mail it to Dr. J. W. Haines 


ain’ the day when you first discovered tures besides i. upor ae eee 

Ug marvelous reducing agent those, YoU me sy Talk <a ee | Beaune dameine eon 
fae ‘armola is on sale by : ealer _ tioned were ‘Ladies ey Ta : “ ays > Treatment, as scribed aboye, in 3 
cae = Erom coast toeomst. About,” “Girt Missing” and “The Fon Liga agen sage he F Is | plain sealed wrapper, absolutely FREE. 
LEE Lee ae sean keyhole.” She — a leading role © Lili M i H ‘i cut ee erat 
ae 8 6in “That’s Gratitude,” Columbia’s ilian Murie Clem Harvey fb oe Be Be Da cccceceeccaceecancoveserenensenentennsn-nneeteese 

DAY TAKES FAT AWAY §& production of the Frank Craven was born in London, England, Oty : s : 


Jan. 17, 1907. 
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